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From " Way-Side Glimpses, North and South.' ' By Lillian Foster. 
Published, New York, 1859. 



GROWTH OF ILLINOIS— MICHIGAN CENTRAL 

RAILROAD— THE CHICAGO BREAKWATER 

—THE TREMONT HOUSE— EMIGRATION. 



Tremont House, Chicago, November 7, 1854. 

I would like to give your readers some of the facts in regard to the 
growth of this city and State, its railroad communication, the which 
would become more interesting, and, I might add, more astonishing 
than the wildest visions of the most vagrant imagination. It is but 
thirty-six years since the State government of Illinois was formed, a 
State which has now more than a million of inhabitants, and whose 
principal commercial city has more than sixty thousand people, three 
thousand miles of railroad finished and in operation, and a year from 
now another thousand will be added. On these rails there are daily 
leaving and entering the city, forty-six trains, making in all ninety-two 
trains per day, entering here, to accommodate travelers and commerce. 
Another important fact, in speaking of Chicago, as a great railroad 
center. All her roads have been projected and will be built by private 
enterprise. This shows that capitalists have placed abundant con- 
fidence in her commercial position. Eastern capitalists have been 
astonished at the low prices of railroad stock at the central states, who 
are ignorant of their resources, and the cheapness with which roads 
are built, not costing one-half to build them in prairie states that it does 
in an eastern one. A fact worth repeating, that Chicago has three 
thousand miles of railroad in operation centering in it, and does not owe 
a single dollar for their construction. 

At the session of the Legislature in 1836-37, the State entered upon a 
splendid scheme of " internal improvement/ ' Some thirteen hundred 
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miles of railroad to be at once completed, and five millions of dollars 
were expended in locating and grading them. A general financial embar- 
rassment followed those years of madness and folly, the credit of the 
State went down, and bankruptcy and a general suspension of the public 
works were the consequence. In 1841, the total State indebtedness 
amounted to fifteen millions of dollars. The only mistake the statesmen 
of that period made, their plans were in advance of the times they lived 
in. Twenty years will accomplish, by private enterprise, for the State 
of Illinois, much more than the statesmen of 1836-37, expected to real- 
ize. Chicago's railroad and water communication has given an impetus 
to its commerce and prosperity, and the Garden City has more than 
trebled her population in the short space of six years. 

There is no more pleasant route in the Union than the "Michigan 
Central, " from Detroit to this city. It is unequaled for speed, comfort 
and safety. Its cars are new and elegant, its conductors polite and 
obliging, and its careful and successful management renders it worthy 
of an immense patronage. It passes through Ann Arbor, the location of 
the Michigan University, a beautiful town, and Jackson, the location of 
the penitentiary. At Marshall is the central dining establishment, 
almost enclosed by parks, filled with beautiful shade trees, and is 
unequaled by any eastern depot. The machine shops at Marshall 
are worthy a notice. They keep sixteen to twenty locomotives in order* 
to rim one division of the road, making three divisions from Detroit to 
this city, a distance of two hundred and sixty-four miles. 

In all, twenty-four locomotives, mostly built in Detroit, and some of 
the finest I have ever seen. The engine house has twenty-three stalls, 
built in a circle of about two hundred feet in diameter, and takes in 
half the circle . In the center is a turntable to turn every engine into 
a stall. Machines suitable for making and repairing locomotives. I 
was shown locomotives that would run one hundred and twenty miles 
in three hours and a half, and make from sixteen to twenty stops, to 
take on and leave passengers. On this road pass eighteen to twenty 
long passenger cars, well filled, and from a hundred and thirty to a 
hundred and fifty, loaded with merchandise, passing east and west 
every day. 

The breakwater opposite this city is a very expensive and difficult 
work. It extends nearly two miles, and will cost, when completed, 
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seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. For a mile it is built in the 
lake, the inside line being four hundred feet from the east side of Mich- 
igan av. The Michigan and Illinois Central railroads both enter 
the city upon this track. This great work commences at the south 
pier. From the pier to the engine house the breakwater is twelve feet 
wide. :'., The area enclosed and reserved from the dominion of the 
lake is about thirty-three acres. Upon this area the Illinois and Mich- 
igan railroads are erecting first, one passenger station-house, four 
hundred and fifty feet long by one hundred and sixty-five wide, includ- 
ing a car shed. The north-west corner of this building will be occupied 
exclusively for office and passenger rooms, and will be forty by one hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and three stories high. A freight building, six 
hundred by one hundred feet; grain house one hundred by two hundred, 
and one hundred feet high, to the top of the elevators, calculated 
to hold five hundred thousand bushels. Three tracks will run into the 
freight house, eight tracks into the passenger house, and two tracks 
into the grain house. The basin lying between the freight and grain 
houses will be five hundred by one hundred and seventy-eight feet, 
and will open into the river. All these buildings are to be constructed 
of stone, obtained from Joliet. The cost of the buildings is not far 
from two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The whole work will 
be finished this year. 

Chicago is not as unhealthy as has been supposed. It is constantly 
fanned by pure breezes from the lake, sweeping over hundreds of miles; 
with an efficient system of sewerage from lake to river, and stone 
pavement, I know no reason why it should not become as healthy as 
any eastern city. At present Chicago is paved with oak plank, and 
almost every outlet leading from it. Planks make a fine carriage-way, 
and never shall I forget my pleasant drives at Chicago. 

I must not close without a well merited eulogy upon the Tremont 
House, kept by Gage and brother, of Boston, who leased and opened 
in 1849. It was then predicted a bad speculation. They have from 
its profits already realized a handsome fortune. The house contains 
two hundred rooms, and will accommodate three hundred guests. The 
average arrivals per day are three hundred. It is built, finished and 
furnished equal to any in New York. I take much pleasure in commend- 
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ing it to all who visit Chicago. I have never seen better attendance 
or more profusely set tables. The house, notwithstanding its great 
transient patronage, is perfectly quiet — conducted with a system our 
eastern landlords might study with profit. Mr. Gage is a pleasing? 
gentlemanly man, and seeks to make all his guests comfortable. 

The position of Chicago is not less favorable for a manufacturing 
town than a commercial center. The manufactures are very extensive, 
and almost every thing is manufactured here, from a railroad car to 
a hat. The thrift and enterprise with which every thing is conducted 
surprise and astonish the stranger. The city has many fine public 
buildings and beautiful residences. The celebrated stone quarry at 
Lemont, twenty-five miles south of Chicago, upon the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, is nearly a milkwhite limestone, and forms one of the 
most beautiful building materials to be found in the western states. I 
much admire edifices with fronts of this stone. It must attract the 
attention and command the admiration of all who visit this city. 

Of late years the tide of emigration and travel has gone so much 
around the peninsula, into Wisconsin, Iowa, and northern Illinois, 
that this beautiful region has been too much overlooked and disregarded 
by persons traveling either for pleasure or in search of a home in the 
west. From the fine city of Detroit the entire distance to this mag- 
nificent, noble emporium of enterprise and trade, whose growth seems 
more like magic than reality, is thickly studded with noble farms and 
pleasant villages. Some of them, like Marshall and Kalamazoo, are 
unsurpassed for beauty of location, and compare favorably with the 
most favorable of their class in New England and western New York* 
The crops this season are good, and the wheat, for which grain no section 
of the country is better adapted than southern Michigan, turned out 
a noble and prolific yield. One of the most striking and interesting 
features in the scenery, to one like myself, seeing it for the first time, 
are the superb groves and forests of oak, with which the country is 
studded — many of them clear of underbrush, and the grass close and 
green, as that of a carefully tended park. And yet property is not 
held so high but that all desirous of purchasing either a village or a 
country residence in the forest, could do better in central and southern 
Michigan than in more distant states and territories. It has a happy 
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medium between a very new and a very old country. The sickness 
and diseases incident to new settlements have disappeared entirely, 
while the price of property is not so high as in an old district, and the 
state of society is equally good, moral and refined. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
Growth op Chicago — Commerce — Fashions, &c. — Nomination of 
Honorable R. S. Maloney, for Congress — Speeches of Col- 
onel Richardson and Colonel Carpenter — The Fifth Avenue 
of Chicago. 

Tremont House, Chicago, September 21, 1856. 

I am more and more surprised every day I pass in Chicago at its gigan- 
tic enterprise and wonderful improvements. It is but twenty years 
since it was incorporated as a city; now it has a population of a hundred 
thousand, and ornamented with fine substantial buildings, enjoys all 
the luxuries and conveniences of living. I am told that the last year's 
exports of grain alone were over twenty millions. Vessels are sent 
out direct to England. On the 17th instant a new and splendid schooner, 
the "Dean Richmond, " left her dock for Liverpool. She has on board 
four thousand seven hundred bushels of grain, and stopped at Milwaukee 
to complete her cargo. 

In railroads, manufactures and all internal improvements, Chicago 
is at least a quarter of a century in advance of her sister cities. In 
gayety and fashion she is entitled to rank "A number one." Her 
wealth and luxury of living are proverbial, whilst her belles and beaux 
seem the impersonation of nature's noblemen and women. No city 
in the west can boast of more sumptuous and luxurious accomodations 
for strangers. She maintains several large, well-regulated, first-class 
hotels, one of which, the Tremont, situated on the corner of Lake and 
Dearborn sts., is magnificently and tastefully furnished, and without 
regard to expense. The conveniences and comforts of the establishment 
have already secured and must, in time to come, insure a large share of 
public patronage. The first thought and desire of a weary traveler, 
on reaching a strange place, is to find a well-kept hotel — one where his 
every comfort is cared for, and every thing conspires to make him feel 
home-like and contented. The Tremont is such a one. 
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The "Ladies' Ordinary " is very handsomely finished and fitted up; 
tables profusely furnished with all the appetizing luxuries of the season, 
and served in perfect order and elegance. The cuisine is the very best; 
and well-drilled waiters are constantly on the lookout to find out the 
requirements of the guests. Dinner from one to threeVclock. Guests 
can walk into this quiet, elegant and well-appointed dining room, seat 
themselves at one of the tempting tables, order whatever they choose 
from the carte de diner , and discuss it quietly, and at their own time 
and leisure. This is choosing one's own time and convenience for taking 
meals and refreshments, instead of suiting it to others; and thus avoiding 
all the uncomfortable crushing and scrambling of a single table d'hote. 

The Democracy of the first congressional district held their convention 
to nominate a candidate for congress, at Freeport, Stephenson County, 
Illinois, July 7th, and unaminously agreed upon the Honorable R. S. 
Maloney, who formerly represented his district with so much honor 
to himself and usefulness to his constituents. A mass meeting was 
then held in the public square where Colonel William A. Richardson, 
the democratic nominee for governor, addressed the immense crowd 
of people for nearly two hours, in a speech replete with wit, argument 
and eloquence. He reviewed the history of the slavery agitation, 
defended the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska Act; and, not content 
with defense, he carried the war into Africa (by the way, this classical 
expression has a peculiar significance when applied to attack upon the 
Black Republican army), and showed that Colonel Bissell (the Fremont 
candidate for governor), had voted for the same principle in the Utah, 
and New Mexico, and Washington bills, and spoke in favor of them, 
including Mormondom. Colonel R. built a wall of fire around his 
opponent, from which, in November, there will be no escape, except 
upon that retired and quiet stream, Salt River. 

After he concluded, Colonel R. B. Carpenter, of Chicago, addressed 
the audience for an hour and a half. In analyzing political character, 
and describing the various shades of political parties, he possesses 
great strength and originality of style and expression, with a precision 
of logical reasoning, interspersed with wit, anecdote and flowers of rhet- 
oric, which made a marked impression upon the large audience present. 
Colonel C. a year since removed from the State of Kentucky, to this 
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city, and will, doubtless, become one of the master spirits of the Democ- 
racy of the whole State of Illinois. Young, gallant, chivalrous, learned 
and eloquent, he will wear fitly the mantle of greatness, as he wields 
aptly the scepter of eloquence. I may add to this, that he is already 
a great favorite with the Democratic party, and thoroughly national 
and orthodox in his political tenets. 

You can set it down as a fixed fact, that the Democracy will sweep 
this State at the fall election by an old-fashioned majority. 

Michigan av. is to Chicago what Fifth Av. is to New York, the favor- 
ite street for private dwellings. On the east side it runs directly on 
the lake shore. It is a mile and a half in length, and has an elevation 
of twelve or fourteen feet above the water. The houses are built only 
on the west side, leaving the view of the lake entirely unobstructed. 
There are many fine private residences on this street, both in size and 
style, which may be fairly ranked as palaces. It is one of the most 
pleasant and most interesting walks in the Union, having a pure cool 
breeze, a full view of the lake, which, as far as the eye can reach, is 
dotted over with vessels and sailing craft of all kinds. From this prom- 
enade may be seen constantly passing and repassing trains of twenty 
or thirty cars on the railroad track, built on the lake, the inside line 
being four hundred feet from the east side of the avenue, and in sight 
the finest, most substantial, and largest depot in the world. On the 
north side, which, toward the lake shore, is rather more quiet and retired, 
are many fine cottages of the best suburban styles, adorned with con- 
servatories and gardens, and embowered in groves of locust, ash and 
oak. 

At present the city is remarkably healthy, and weather cool and 
delightful. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Illinois Politics — Mr. Douglas — Mb. Lincoln — Colonel Carpen- 

ter — The Result op the Present Contest. 

Chicago, III., August 1, 1858. 
A singular political condition was that of Illinois in 1856, Mr. 
Buchanan receiving ten thousand votes more than Fremont, while 
Colonel Bissell beat Colonel Richardson, the regular Democratic 
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nominee, over eight thousand, and this while the latter received two 
thousand more votes than Buchanan. The Know Nothings had a 
candidate for governor, Judge Morris, but he was not able to command 
the party strength, falling behind Mr. Fillmore about twenty thousand 
votes. 

The only question that has changed the aspect of affairs since is 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton constitution. 

The opposition of Senator Douglas to that measure, and the reasons 
assigned by him, are too well known to require a repetition. That the 
effect of the schism will be injurious to the party, none can doubt; 
but that it will be detrimental to the senator, so far as his return to the 
senate is concerned, I do not believe. He, in this respect, has played 
his game well. The Republican papers, orators, and members of 
congress, have not only coincided in his views, but have actively sup- 
ported him in his course upon this question. And that in his case is 
the issue to be decided on in November. They told their rank and 
file that the senator was right, until enough of them believed it to return 
him to the senate. They have called "spirits from the vasty deep." 
Mr. Douglas may, and probably will, lose some Democratic districts, 
but he will gain in some Republican districts more than enough to 
counterbalance his losses. This will be accomplished in part by running 
Republicans and Know Nothings, friendly to Douglas in close districts, 
and thus distracting the opposition by using their own men. 

But there is another reason that leads me to this conclusion. It is 
this. The general sentiment of the north is one of opposition to slavery, 
and especially to the admission of more slave states. There is no 
principle involved in the submission or non-submission of a State 
Constitution to the people, whether we take as our guide the theory 
or practice of the government. But the people of the north know that 
a majority of the citizens of Kansas are for a free state; and hence, if 
Mr. Douglas's programme is carried out, and the constitution submitted 
to them, that slavery can not find place among her institutions. And 
this is the real principle that will, in my opinion, triumphantly return 
Mr. Douglas to the senate. Three parties have already held monster 
meetings here. The first, in point of time and numbers, was on the 
return of Mr. Douglas, when he was received in a manner highly compli- 
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mentary, and doubtless very gratifying to him. He made a speech to the 
assembled thousands from the balcony of the Tremont House. The 
speech has been published and read throughout the country, and I 
will not extend this communication by adverting to its topics. The 
senator has too long been a prominent actor on the public stage, his 
splendid ability too well known and generally recognized, to require 
from me comment. In manner, he combines force and grace. Hi& 
head is noble, almost Websterian. His voice not unpleasant, and 
altogether he is a most effective popular speaker. 

The next, following the same order as before, was the great Republi- 
can gathering, which was addressed by Mr. Lincoln, the Republican 
candidate for the senate. The meeting was large and enthusiastic. Mr. 
Lincoln is not much known out of Illinois. In person, he is tall and 
awkward; in manner, ungainly. His face is certainly ugly, but not 
repulsive; on the contrary, the good humor, generosity and intellect 
beaming from it, makes the eye love to linger there until you almost 
fancy him good-looking. He is a man of decided talents. On the 
stump, ready, humorous, argumentative, and tells an anecdote with 
inconceivable quaintness and effect. He is honest as a man, and enthus- 
. iastic as a politician. He is an able lawyer, and that is the true field 
of his fame; for, unless I am mistaken in my estimate above, he will 
for some years, at least, remain an ornament of that noble profession. 

Last, and least in point of numbers and enthusiasm, the admin- 
istration Democracy held a meeting in Metropolitan hall. The spacious 
edifice was crammed full, though it was easy to see and hear that the 
multitude did not sympathize with the orators. Colonel Carpenter 
opened the ball. He is a young man, who removed from Kentucky 
to this city in 1855, and canvassed a large portion of the State for the 
Democratic ticket in 1856. In person, he is tall, with a good figure, a 
fine voice, and eyes that are absolutely sleepy (it would be more poetical 
to say dreamy, but sleepy is the word). There is nothing in his face 
or appearance to indicate the man, unless it be some lines plowed, not 
by years, but thought, and an habitual shade of sadness that rests 
always upon his face when in repose. When addressing a popular 
audience, in moments of enthusiasm, his eyes brighten to a blaze, and 
his features do the bidding of his mind with wonderful facility. Sarcasm, 
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scorn, contempt, are mirrored with faithful accuracy, while, in his 
loftier bursts of eloquence, he seems the embodiment of the devoted, 
unselfish patriot. His thoughts are bold and clear, his diction smooth 
and flowing, or terse and anti-musical, as suits his purpose and the 
occasion. He does not attempt to win a forensic battle by strategic 
movements, but marshals his thoughts in solid phalanx, and drops 
upon the enemy and takes the position at the point of the bayonet. He 
uttei^ the boldest and most unpopular propositions, in a manner and 
with a voice which seems to say, sir, listen to me, and you shall be 
convinced. He has a fertile imagination, a soaring fancy, and deep 
pathos, and yet keeps them all in such subjection to his judgment that 
he is eminently a practical speaker. It is true there are flowers on 
either hand, but there is also a well-defined path along which the orator 
has passed. From his few published speeches the reader can determine 
the correctness of these remarks. The speech on the occasion referred 
to was equally denunciatory of Douglasism and Republicanism. It 
has had a wide circulation, and speaks for itself. Mr. Fitch, the 
district attorney, and others addressed the meeting, but I have neither 
time nor space to follow them. 



Buckner Smith Morris, early Illinois lawyer, born at Augusta, Kentucky, Aug. 19, 1800, was admitted 
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elector, Abraham Lincoln running on the same ticket, and, in 1852, was defeated as the Whig candidate 
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